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Teaching:  the  Deaf  in  China 


"E 


PHPHATHA"  said  the  divine  voice 
and  it  echoes  down  the  ages  to  us. 
But  how?  We  have  not  the  divine 
touch;  yet,  it  has  been  promised 
that  the  gospel  shall  be  preached 
to  every  creature.  As  in  the  days  of 
Pentecost  every  man  shall  hear  in  his  own 
tongue.  How  shall  the  little  deaf  child,  deaf 
from  birth  or  infancy,  with  no  language, 
hear  the  gospel? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  that  question, 
schools  with  expert  teachers;  for  the  deaf 
form  the  only  class  that  cannot  profit  by 
preaching  without  first  being  taught  a 
msthod  of  communication. 

'  But  are  there  many  deaf  in  China?"  is 
often  asked.  An  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  said,  "I  have  travelled 
extensively  in  China  but  I  never  saw  a  deaf 
child.  I  fancy  they  are  put  away,  which  is 
ou;  of  the  question,  for  one  cannot  be  sure 
of  deafness  until  a  child  is  three  or  four 
years  old,  but  then  they  may  be  ill-treated, 
neglected  and  go  the  way  of  one  little  one 
that  we  heard  of,  through  a  hole  in  the  ice 
on  a  winter's  night.  The  Romans  cast 
their  deaf  into  the  Tiber,  and  even  St. 
Augustine  denied  them  the  consolation  of 
religion  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no 
souls. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  once  wrote,  "It  is 
surprising,  to  these  who  undertake  the  in- 
vestigation, to  find  how  large  a  number  of 
deaf  pupils  could  be  at  once  collected  any- 
where, a  class  wholly  neglected  by  the 
Chinese  and  for  whom  in  their  social  sys- 
tem there  is  no  place  and  on  use." 

"I  have  been  working  in  a  city  of  35,000 
people  for  fifteen  years  and  have  only  seen 
one  deaf  mute,"  wrote  a  missionary  M.  D.; 
yet  a  partial  survey  of  four  counties  and 
part  of  another  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  twenty  deaf  persons, 
seventy  of  whom  were  of  school  age  i.  e., 
from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  One  finds 
what  one  is  looking  for,  but,  due  to  the  re- 
ticence of  the  people  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  have  it  known  that  they  have  a 
'  mute  one"  in  the  home,  because  of  the 
superstition  that  deafness  and  its  accom- 
panying dumbness  is  a  sign  of  displeasure  of 


the  gods,  or  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
of  a  departed  enemy  thus  seeking  still  to 
trouble  them,  it  was  impossible  to  get  full 
information.  Think  what  it  must  mean  to 
be  not  only  deaf  and  dumb  but  to  be  con- 
sidered "possessed  of  a  dumb  spirit,"  to  be 
despised,  shunned  and  ill-treated. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  school  at  Chefoo 
to  release  these  shut-in  and  shut-out  chil- 
dren from  this  dreadful  bondage  of  super- 
stition. We  call  on  the  church  in  China  to 
help  us  in  this.  Already  we  rejoice  in  a 
greatly  changed  attitude  among  the  people. 

This  work  for  the  deaf  was  first  started 
in  Tengchowfu  in  1887.  In  1898  it  was 
moved  to  Chefoo  and  now  occupies  a  sight- 
ly place  on  the  East  Beach.  To  the  south 
the  hills  rise  in  rugged  beauty;  to  the  north 
rolls  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli — "beautiful  for 
situation."  The  new  buildings  comprise  a 
recitation  hall  of  nine  classrooms,  a  base- 
ment for  industrial  work,  a  dormitory  with 
living  quarters  for  fifty  boys  with  their 
teachers  and  officers,  a  bungalow  occupied 
by  the  girls,  and  two  dwellings,  all  the 
gif.s  of  friends  for  the  deaf  of  China. 

In  1906,  when  Miss  Antia  Carter  joined 
Mrs.  Mills  in  work  for  the  deaf,  no  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  receiving  deaf  girls 
at  the  Chefoo  school.  Mrs.  Mills  had  just 
returned  from  America  where  she  had 
worked  hard  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
to  open  a  school  for  girls.  Miss  Carter 
writes:  'There  were  eleven  deaf  boys  in 
the  school  when  I  reached  Chefoo.  They 
occupied  a  small  building,  built  in  semi- 
Chinese  style,  with  a  brick  floor  and  paper 
windows.  It  was  a  joy  to  open  the  depart- 
ment for  girls,  and  to  receive  and  teach  the 
first  little  girl  admitted  during  the  spring 
of  1D07.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see 
that  girl,  Li  Ying  Tsweu,  develop  into  a 
strong,  capable,  trustworthy  young  woman, 
who  is  now  rendering  invaluable  service  to 
the  school  as  a  teacher  and  supervisor  of 
the  little  children." 

The  best  methods  have  been  adapted  to 
the  Chinese  language  and  every  little  child 
is  taught  to  speak,  read  the  lips,  read  and 
wri  e  Chinese.  "How  do  you  do  it?"  "It 
must  take  a  lot  of  patience?"    Yes,  it  takes 
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patience,  but  every  thing  worth  while  does, 
and  as  to  how  you  do  it  you  may  see  for 
yourself.  Let  us  visit  the  beginning  class 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  dearest  Chinese 
women  in  the  world,  our  Mrs.  Lan,  daughter 
of  our  honored  Elder  Li  Be  Huin  and 
daughter-in-law  of  that  saintly  man,  Pastor 
Lan  Yu  Hwoa.  When  they  first  enter,  they 
do  not  know  the  name  of  a  single  thing, 
action,  or  emotion.  They  do  not  even  know 
that  things,  actions  and  feelings  have  names. 
They  know  that  something  goes  on  around 
them  that  they  do  not  understand,  for  they 
see  people  moving  their  lips  and  causing 
things  to  happen.  What  does  it  all  mean? 
And  then,  some  day  after  they  have  been 
in  the  school  room  awhile  it  dawns  on  them. 
"Things  have  names.  By  moving  one's 
lips  in  the  right  way  one  can  get  things." 
Mrs.  Lan  makes  them  look  at  her  face, 
then  very  distinctly  she  says  "fa"  and 
pulls  their  hair  a  wee  bit;  then  she  shows 
them  a  bit  of  hair,  and  says  "fa";  again 
she  points  to  another  child's  and  says  "fa." 
She  does  this  to  all  the  children  in  the 
class,  and  by  and  by  when  one  sees  her  or 
any  one  else,  put  their  upper  teeth  on  their 
lower  lip  and  expel  breath  followed  by 
opening  the  mouth  quite  wide  one  knows 
it  means  fa  (hair).  She  has  lots  of  things 
in  a  cabinet  and  they  all  have  names  that 
one  makes  by  moving  the  lips  and  tongue, 
but  one  has  to  do  it  in  the  right  way. 
Sometimes  one  does  just  what  you  think 
she  does  but  shakes  her  head  and  puts  your 
hand  on  her  chest  while  she  says  it  and  you 
feel  a  little  rumble.  At  least  it  would  be  a 
rumble  if  you  knew  what  a  rumble  was — 
that's  voice — and  sometimes  one  puts  it  in 
and  sometimes  one  doesn't  and  after  a  while 
one  learns  when  to  rumble  and  when  not  to; 
and  so  it  goes  on  until  one  has  learned 
quite  a  number  of  the  names  of  the  things. 
It  gets  to  be  a  game  and  all  try  to  see  who 
can  tell  first  what  she  wants  handled  to  her. 
She  says  names  of  things  that  are  not  in 
the  cabinet  and  one  feels  so  puzzled.  She 
puts  her  lips  together  and  gives  a  little 
puff  of  breath,  opens  the  mouth  and  then 
draws  her  lips  in  round ;  that  means  "pao" 
and  the  children  who  have  been  in  school 
a  little  longer  than  the  new  pupils  all  run 
and  the  new  pupil  runs  too.  So  it  goes  on 
day  after  day  until  many  of  the  names  of 
the  things  in  the  cabinet  are  learned  and 
many  actions  and  emotions.  "The  door  of 
the  mind  is  opened"  and  the  children's 
vocabulary  grows  until  at  least  one  name 
under  each  combination  of  sounds  in  the 
syllabary  is  learned;  from  then  on  its  goes 
a  little  easier.  Writing  the  characters  be- 
gins almost  right  away  and,  perhaps,  the 
pupil  has  learned  to  write  a  few  at  home 
so  this  part  of  the  work  is  not  so  strange 
to  the  child.  After  three  or  four  years  of 
this  beginning  work  the  child  has  language 
enough  to  study  from  books  and  the  course 
follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  one  used 
in  the  government  school. 

Twelve  former  students  are  now  employed 
at  the  Commerical  Press  in  Shanghai,  earn- 
ing wages  ranging  from  the  generous  $6.00 
per  month  paid  them  at  the  beginning  to 
from  $20.  00  to  $30.00,  according  to  the  work 
done.    Three  of  the  graduates  are  teaching. 


two  of  the  girls  at  the  Chefoo  school,  and 
one  of  the  boys  in  Hangchow.  Others  are 
earning  good  wages  in  industrial  work,  two 
as  assistant  teachers  to  hearing  women  and 
girls. 

Up  to  the  present  time  many  of  the  chil- 
dren received  into  the  school  have  come 
from  very  poor  homes.  They  are  often  so 
poorly  nourished  that  it  takes  months,  and 
even  years,  for  them  to  get  strong  enough 
to  accomplish  much  in  the  classrooms  or 
industrial  work  of  the  simplest  kind.  Such 
children  are  given  light  out-of-doors  work 
when  the  weather  permits.  Each  child  is 
taught  plain  sewing  and  nearly  all  of  them 
learn  to  knit.  The  older  boys  work  in  the 
carpenter  shop,  or  in  the  gardens,  two 
hours  a  day,  and  they  all  take  care  of  their 
dormitories  assisted  by  the  younger  boys. 
The  girls  learn  to  make  their  clothing,  knit, 
weave  simple  patterns  of  bobbin  lace,  and 
do  fancy  work  when  household  duties  are 
over.  This  last  year  they  have  been  learn- 
ing to  make  hair  nets,  as  that  is  work  that 
they  can  do  in  their  homes  during  the  sim- 
mer vacation.  The  new  buildings  are  pro- 
vided with  spacious  work  rooms  which  will 
fill  a  great  need. 

Only  a  litcle  deaf  girl?  Her  father  a 
poor  richsha  coolie  who  confided  to  the 
Chinese  Christian  worker  that  "he  tried 
to  poison  her,  but  the  poison  took  no  effect; 
;hen  he  cruelly  tried  another  plan.  He 
burned  a  quantity  of  straw  and  made  the 
poor  child  eat  the  ashes,  hoping  thereby  to 
kill  her." 

A  boy!  Deaf!  The  other  boys  ill  treat 
him  and  he  doesn't  understand  why.  He 
sees  people  talking  but  he  does  not  realize 
what  it  means,  but  his  bright  eyes  take  in 
much,  and  the  missionary  persuades  his 
father  to  let  him  come  to  his  home  to  study. 
He  is  the  first  Chinese  deaf  boy  to  really  be 
taught.  He  learned  to  speak  and  to  read, 
and  to  read  the  lips  of  his  teacher,  but  he 
said  he  couldn't  read  his  mother's  lips! 

"I  pity  the  blind  more  than  the  deaf." 
"Yes.  Why?"  "Because  they  are  so  help- 
less physically.  The  deaf  can  see  to  work 
and  care  for  themselves." 

That  depends  entirely  upon  from  what 
angle  you  consider  the  two  handicaps.  In 
these  days  blindness  is  not  such  a  handicap 
as  it  used  to  be.  Now,  the  blind  are  taught 
to  be  independent  and  to  help  to  support 
themselves.  They  have  books  to  read; 
singing  and  music  are  theirs  to  enjoy.  They 
can  listen  to  the  best  lectures,  the  finest 
sermons.  They  are  susceptible  to  every 
tone  of  the  voice  through  which  so  much 
influence  is  exerted.  Can  you  find  any- 
thing in  the  universe  that  corresponds  to 
the  influence  of  the  voices?  It  caresses,  it 
soothes,  it  admonishes,  it  encourages;  in 
fact  it  plays  upon  all  the  highest  emotions; 
it  opens  up  to  the  mind  the  grandest,  most 
inspiring  thoughts;  through  it  we  come  to 
know  God  and  His  Son. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  deaf  child.  Si- 
lence, absolute  silence  all  around  him.  He 
sees  people  speaking,  but  it  means  nothing 
to  him.  He  misses  all  that  higher  inspira- 
tion which  comes  through  sound  and  lan- 
guage. His  pleasures  all  exist  on  the  low- 
er plane,  the    physical    one.    You  cannot 
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tell  him  about  God  until  he  has  been  given 
a  medium  of  communication.  His  natural 
expression  is  pantomime  and  it  is  often 
crude  and  unsatisfactory.  It  falls  short  of 
the  spoken  language  in  expressing  the  more 
delicate  shades  of  meaning,  though  capable 
of  high  development  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
pert. The  uneducated  deaf  child  is  practi- 
cally shut  out  from  the  higher  thoughts 
that  go  to  develop  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life.  In  fact,  the  deaf  form  the 
only  class  that  must  first  be  taught  before 
we  can  preach  Christ,  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal.  From  infancy  the  blind  child 
knows  all  the  influence,  all  the  uplift  of 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  It  is  dark, 
yes,  but  there  is  light  in  the  soul. 

"  How  do  you  make  them  understand  a- 
bout  salvation  through  belief  in  Christ?" 
With  a  knowledge  of  written  language  we 
can  tell  them  anything  and  "the  Spirit 
supplieth  what  we  lack."  Last  year,  six  of 
the  girls  were  e  ramined  by  the  session, 
largely  orally,  and  received  into  the  Church. 
It  is  lovely  to  see  their  eranestness.  Two 
of  the  boys  are  church  members;  all  who  are 
working  in  Shanghai  are  Christian  Endeav- 
or. '  It  is  like  giving  him  a  soul,"  said  the 
Rev.  Stevens  (C.  I.  M.)  after  watching  a 
pupil,  "a  soul  to  be  saved  eternally." 
Granted  that  all  life  is  a  school  where  the 
soul  is  prepared  for  eternity  what  then  is 
our  responsibility,  the  responsibility  of  the 
church,  toward  the  deaf  members  of  a 
country? 

During  the  last  ten  years  nearly  one 
hundred  clubs,  schools  and  churches  for 
the  deaf  in  America  and  Great  Britian  have 
helped  us  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  extra 
money  needed  to  meet  the  running  expenses 
of  the  school  in  addition  to  the  Board's 
regular  appropriation.  Some  of  these  have 
given  every  year.  This  year  we  need  to 
more  thn  double  these  outside  gifts. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  work  134  pupils 
have  been  taught  in  Chefoo  school,  91  boys 
and  4  j  girls.  There  are  thousands  of  deaf 
children  in  China;  about  one  hundred  are  in 
school,  there  being  only  schools  in  the 
country  aside  from  the  parent  school  in 
Chefoo. 

This  last  year  $782.00  was  paid  in  for 
tuition — a  record.  This  means  that  we  are 
getting  a  better  class  of  pupils  and  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  educating  their  deaf  children. 

It  was  a  privilege,  an  unexpected  one,  to 
have  a  delegate  to  represent  the  work  for 
the  Deaf  at  the  National  Christian  Con- 
ference that  met  in  Shanghai  from  May  2nd 
to  the  11th.  Over  twelve  hundred  delegates 
divided  about  equally  between  Chinese  and 
foreigners  from  all  parts  of  China  were  pre- 
sent and  it  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
publicity  work.  The  Executive  Committee 
had  arranged  for  exhibits  at  the  Ningpo 
Guide,  and  a  small  booth  was  reserved  for 
the  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Arrangments  were  made  for  Mr.  Tse  Tien 
Fu  and  his  brother  to  bring  four  pupils  from 
his  school  in  Hangchow  for  demonstration 
work  and  Mrs.  Mills  divided  her  time  be- 
tween them  and  the  meeting  at  Convention 
Hall.  Hundreds  of  people  saw  the  pupils 
and  were  deeply  interested.    Eight  hundred 


English  reports  and  as  many  more  in 
Chinese  were  distributed. 

One  often  heard  enthusiastic  remarks 
like,  "Why,  I  did  not  know  there  was  any 
work  being  done  for  the  deaf  in  China.  It 
is  greatly  needed.  We  must  have  a  school 
in  our  region."  Several  different  people 
paused  to  discuss  the  plan  of  sending  a 
teacher  to  Chefoo  to  be  trained  and  of  add- 
ing a  department  for  the  deaf  to  their  exist- 
ing educational  plant.  One's  heart  was 
cheered  by  the  possibility  of  seeing  the 
work  greatly  extended.  Invitations  were 
given  to  visit  different  centers,  which  we 
hope  later  to  be  able  to  accept. 

Mr.  Tse's  pupils  made  a  strong  appeal  and 
a  fair  showing  in  reading  and  writing.  They 
were  a  credit  to  their  deaf  teacher,  who  is 
one  of  our  earliest  graduates.  They  had 
not  done  much  in  speech  and  lip-reading  as 
he  has  had  no  hearing  teacher  until  recently 
when  his  brother  joined  him.  They  are 
both  coming  to  Chefoo  in  September  for 
further  training.  The  freehand  drawings 
and  rug  weaving  were  both  good  and  showed 
careful  work. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  friends 
of  Mr.  Tse's  father  to  move  his  school  of 
nineteen  pupils  to  Shanghai.  Madam  Nieh, 
of  the  well  known  Christian  philanthropic 
family,  has  given  quite  a  tract  of  land  for 
the.  purpose  and  forty  Chinese  business  men 
have  pleged  a  certain  sum  of  money  for 
buildings  and  running  expenses.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  see  Mr.  Tse's 
success. 

From  Shanghai  Mrs.  Mills  went  to  Nan 
Tung  Chow  to  visit  the  school  opened  by 
Chang  Kien,  the  teachers  for  which  were 
trained  by  one  from  the  Chefoo  School. 
The  school  is  quartered  in  a  comfortable 
building  that  nestles  under  the  shadow  of 
Long  Than,  a  beautiful  spot.  There  were 
two  teachers,  and  seventeen  pupils  under 
instruction.  They  seemed  to  be  doing  good 
work  both  in  language  and  speech.  Free- 
hand drawings  done  by  the  pupils  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  cane  chairs  made  were  both 
comfortable  and  useful. 

In  reviewing  all  the  work  and  consider- 
ing what  has  been  accomplished  in  other 
places  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Chefoo  School 
one  feels  that  the  years  of  labor  and  the 
money  spent  have  not  been  in  vain.  What- 
ever happens,  now  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
started  in  China  and  have  come  to  stay. 
Best  of  all  they  carry  with  them  the  mess- 
age to  the  people  of  the  love  of  Christ  for 
all,  even  "the  least  of  these." 

— Chefoo  Station  Bulletin. 


The  reindeer  herds  of  Alaska  are  worth 
$7,500,000,  or  $300,000  more  than  the  original 
purchase  price  paid  Russia  for  the  territory 
by  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Work  asserts  in  his  annual  reports. 
The  first  reindeer  were  imported  from 
Siberia  in  1892.  There  are  now  300,000  in 
the  territory,  200,000  of  the  total  being 
owned  by  the  natives.  The  region,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Work,  produces  enough  reindeer 
moss  to  support  4,000,000  animals. — Sel. 
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A  DEAF  SON  NOT  A  LIABILITY 


A RECENT  press  article  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  many  "father  and 
son"  business  partnerships  notice- 
able about  Nebraska.  These  part- 
nerships are .  said  to  be  especially 
numerous  in  farming  and  stock-raising 
operations.  The  writer  of  the  article  in- 
fers that  the  ideal  combination  of  the  father 
with  his  broad  business  experience  and 
sound  judgment,  and  the  son  fresh  from  the 
centers  of  modern  education  and  possessed 
with  knowledge  of  the  latest  scientific 
methods,  has  found  its  best  application  in 
slock  raising. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  life  for  a 
father  to  see  his  boy  grow  to  manhood's  es- 
tate, to  provide  for  his  education,  and  to 
plan  for  his  future  welfare  only  to  see  the 
boy  cannly  walk  out  and  plunge  his  energies 
into  some  line  of  endeavor  promising  more 
romance,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  paternal 
cnoice.  in  most  cases,  the  father  can  only 
grieve  in  silence.  There  is  a  time  in  life 
when  the  understanding  between  the  two 
is  of  the  most  tenuous  Ciiarac.er,  and  the 
youth,  wrapt  in  roseate  dreams  of  a  career 
about  which  father  knows  nothing,  will  lis- 
ten impatiently,  at  best,  to  any  extended 
word  of  advice,  Time  is  the  only  intermedi- 
ary, and  the  father  can  only  wait 

This  tragedy  of  disunion  is  far  the  more 
noticeable  when  the  son  is  deaf.  In  this 
case,  personal  observation  would  lead  us 
to  place  a  fair  share  of  the  responsibility 
upon  the  father.  In  this  case,  the  need  of 
a  father  and  son  alliance  is  far  greater,  but 
alas,  the  alliance  is  so  pitifully  rare. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  deaf  men  dwelling  far  from 
the  parental  roof  trees.  In  a  number  of 
cases  I  have  done  a  little  discreet  question- 
ing. The  uniformity  of  the  answers  is  as- 
tonishing. The  reason  given  as  to  why 
these  boys  migrated  as  far  as  they  could 
from  their  parents  and  the  people  of  their 
home  communities  was  that  nobody  around 
'^me  seamed  to  understand  their  capabili- 
ties; that  the  closer  the  blood  ties  the  more 
apt  were  dome  folks  to  smile  tolerantly  and 
to  openly  question  that  any  great  amount 
of  ability  might  be  possessed  by  a  deaf  per- 
son. And  so  that  the  opportunities  about 
the  home  community  narrowed  down  to  a 
few  menial  tasks,  and  the  social  position 
was  rendered  negligible.  What  wonder  that 
the  sensitive  nature  of  the  deaf  youth  re- 
belled at  this  treatment!  Why  express  sur- 
prise that  the  deaf  should  seek  economic 
independence  and  social  position  apart  from 
their  own  people ? 

In  these  days  of  modern  education  the 
father  of  a  healthy  deaf  boy  need  not  des- 
pair. The  possibilities  of  a  mighty  strong 
attachment  between  father  and  son  are  even 
greater  if  the  boy  has  the  handicap  of  deaf- 
ness. But  the  work  of  the  father  is  cut  out 
for  him,  and  he  must  study  that  boy  as  he 
has  never  studied  anything  before.  He 
must  strive  for  understanding,  not  only  of 
the  boy's  personality,  but  of  the  hidden 
wealth  of  ability    that    lies  beneath.  The 


father  should  strive  from  the  beginning  to 
become  the  boy's  companion.  He  should 
interest  himself  in  the  ways  of  the  school. 
In  reality,  he  should  school  himself  in  those 
ways. 

No  matter  how  proficient  the  boy  the 
father  who  would  be  a  true  companion  must 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage. Yes,  it  is  hard,  at  the  start  when 
the  fingers  creak  and  groan  with  the  un- 
accustomed movements.  But  is  not  the 
goal  a  worthy  one?  Father,  remember  that 
in  the  days  of  companionship,  of  business 
efforts  together,  your  ears  must  serve  for 
both.  And  the  fruits  of  your  ears  must  ever 
be  extended  promptly,  swiftly  and  with  the 
utmost  ease  to  that  boy  if  you  are  to  keep 
the  tie  binding.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  ha- 
bit. All  your  major  habits  were  formed  by 
dint  of  great  effort.  Even  the  habit  you 
most  pride  yourself  upon,  that  of  disposing 
of  three  meals  a  day  in  a  seemly  manner, 
was  acquired  with  much  pain.  Do  you  not 
recall  highchair  days? 

Now,  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  the  ha- 
bit of  easy  and  rapid  communication  with 
your  boy  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  com- 
panionship. And  in  this  communication  it 
is  the  boy  who  should  choose  the  method, 
not  the  parent.  Force  the  boy  to  strain  at 
your  way,  and  you  may  as  well  prepare  his 
trunk  for  the  inevitable  migration  There- 
fore, get  acquainted  with  y^ur  boy  and  tne 
life  he  leads  at  school.  Get  acquainted  with 
your  boy's  Mends  and  the  manner  of  their 
friendly  intercourse.  If  you  have  a  hearing 
boy,  do  you  notice  the  light  in  his  eyes  and 
his  friendly  response  when  you  address  him 
casually  in  the  famihar  jargon  of  youth,  tne 
slang  of  the  day :  tie  is  drawn  .o  you  in- 
stantly, by  the  strongest  tie  of  human  re- 
lations, that  of  true  companionship.  Even 
so  will  your  deaf  son  respond  to  your 
studied  effort  in  the  same  directin.  Is  not 
the  end  worthy  of  the  means? 

Do  not,  then,  despair  of  partnership  with 
your  deaf  son  If  your  business  is  farming, 
you  have  perhaps  the  best  basis  of  all  for  a 
mutually  helpful  alliance.  Assuming  that 
you  are  disposed  to  be  modern  in  your  meth- 
ods and  equipment,  you  have  everything  laid 
out  so  that  brains,  not  drudgery,  are  what 
count.  In  this  day  and  time,  the  man  who 
"pails"  a  herd  of  scrub  cattle  standing  in 
the  barnyard  dung  is  not  a  farmer,  he  is  a 
drudge  and  a  slave  of  the  lowest  type.  Your 
boy  whom  you  have  sent  to  school  will  learn 
countless  ways  in  which  more  money  will  be 
the  return  for  less  disgusting  work.  He 
will  even  learn  simple  ways  in  which  the 
milking  can  be  made  more  of  pleasure,  and 
would  like  nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  set  his  ideas  before  your  open  mind. 

I  was  told  by  one  fine  young  man,  who 
has  since  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
keen  business  man,  owning  his  business 
building,  a  home  and  a  car,  that  he  was 
attracted  to  work  for  his  uncle,  a  truck 
farmer  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  promise  of 
a  fair  division  of  profits.  With  all  hi» 
energy  the  young  man  threw  himself  at  his 
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THE  NEW  YEAR  PARTY 

We  had  a  nice  New  Year  party.  We 
played  "London  Bridge"  and  "Wink.".  We 
enjoyed  the  games.  Mrs.  Brown  told  every 
one  to  sit  down.  We  pushed  the  chairs  to 
the  wall  and  sat  down.  May,  Edith, 
Mary,  George,  Harry  served  the  refresh- 
ments. We  ate  ice  cream  and  cake.  Many 
children  and  some  of  the  teachers  played 
tag  around  the  Christmas  tree.  Then  Miss 
Halmian  and  Miss  Ross  played  the  piano 
and  we  danced  until  ten  o'clock. 

— Lillian  Pouliot. 


We  had  a  New  Year  party  on  January 
first.  We  went  to  the  gymnasium  at  seven 
o  ciock.  We  played  games.  Some  girls  and 
boys  served  the  refreshments.  George  and 
Harry  brought  ice-cream.  Edith  served 
cakes.  Harry  passed  the  napkins  and 
served  ice  cream.  When  we  finished  eat- 
ing. We  played  tag.  Then  we  danced.  I 
danced  with  Mary,  May,  Lillian,  Montana, 
Miss  Ross,  Thelma,  Edith,  Miss  Miller  and 
Mrs.  Menzemer.  Fulton  danced  with  Miss 
Ross  and  Miss  Andrews.  John  danced  with 
Miss  Andrews  and  Miss  Ross.  Some  boys 
washed  the  dishes  and  came  back  to  the 
gymnasium.  The  girls  and  boys  were  tired. 
We  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  Some  of  the 
boys  saw  Mr.  Pinerty  when  they  were  going 
home. — Leylan  Wood. 


Last  Saturday,  Dec.  20  we  had  a  blizzard. 
There    is  a  new    machine    in  the  laundry. 

Last  Monday  night,  Dec.  31  some  teachers 
went  to  Mr.  Menzemer's  home  for  a  watch 
party.  Last  Monday  night  Bert  Castelano 
came  here  to  visit.  Wednesday  night,  Jan 
2,  the  Boulder  High  School  boys  came  to 
the  gymnasium  and  played  basketball  with 
the  deaf  boys.    The  High  School  boys  won. 

— Ole  Olbu. 


Last  Tuesday  was  New  Year.  We  had  a 
big  dinner  on  New  Year  day.  We  had 
potatoes,  chicken,  corn  with  peas,  carrots, 
gravy,  candies,  peanuts  and  other  things. 

New  Year  night  we  went  to  the  gymnasi- 
um for  a  party.  The  big  girls  and  boys 
played  games  called  "Mock,"  and  "Spin  the 
Platter."  Miss  Anderson,  Adela  and  I  were 
on  duty  for  the  little  children.  The  Chil- 
dren played  games  called  "London  Bridge," 
and  "Wink'um."  Then  we  ate.  Edith, 
Mary,  May  and  George  served.  The  little 
children  did  not  dance.  They  went  to  bed. 
We  danced  a  long  time.  We  had  a  fine 
time  at  the  party.  We  had  a  holiday  for 
one  day. — Montana  Parr. 


Two  weeks  ago,  Fern  Young  and  her 
sister,  Dorothy  went  home  because  their 
mother  was   ill.    We  missed   them.  They 


came  back  yesterday  afternoon.  We  were 
glad  to  see  them  again.  Fern  had  a  very 
better. 

good  time  at  home.    Her  mother  is  getting 
We  were  surprised  that  Edward  Baker 
came  to  our  schoolroom. 

Montana  had  a  letter  from  her  friend. 
Her  friend  told  her  that  there  was  a  fire 
in  Basin.  Many  people  carried  water  in 
pails  to  put  the  fire  out.  They  could  not 
get  any  water  from  the  hose  because  they 
were  all  frozen. 

I  have  a  new  friend.  She  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — Adela  Chinadle. 


On  Dec.  24  in  the  afternoon  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls  and  some  of  the  other  girls  helped 
put  the  candy  and  nuts  into  the  Christmas 
stockings.  Mr.  Kemp  and  some  of  the  boys 
decorated  the  Christmas  tree  with  orna- 
men.s  and  tinsel.  The  packages  were  all 
around  the  tree.  Then  Santa  Claus  came 
down  the  chimney  and  shook  hands  with 
the  little  children.  After  the  packages  were 
given,  we  girls  went  to  the  dormitory. 
Some  of  the  girls  went  to  the  Catholic 
church  at  12  o'clock. 

On  Tuesday  noon  we  had  a  big  Christmas 
dinner.  We  had  duck,  dressing,  cranberries, 
bread,  mashed  potatoes,  peas,  mince  pie, 
sweet  potatoes,  crackers,  celery  and  soup. 

Tuesday  night  we  had  a  party.  We  had 
our  lunch  which  was  ice-cream,  fruit-cake, 
crackers  with  cheese,  coffee  and  milk.  We 
plaved  one  game.  The  name  of  it  was 
"Three  Deep."  After  we  had  refreshments, 
we   danced. — Helen  Chinadle. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE   IN   OUR  ROOM 

We  had  a  Christmas  tree  in  our  room. 
Roy  brought  the  Christmas  tree  and  put  it 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  our  room.  Leylan 
brought  icicles.  Fulton  brought  tinsel. 
Miss  Hallman  put  them  on  the  Christmas 
tree.  We  made  paper  chains.  Lillian, 
Irene  and  I  strung  pop-corn.  Miss  Hall- 
man  put  a  red  and  silver  star  on  the  top  of 
the  tree.  She  bought  some  white  candles 
and  pink  holders  and  put  them  on  the  tree. 
She  put  some  little  glass  icicles  on  the  tree 
too.  We  put  a  row  of  small  branches  on 
the  window,  and  above  the  blackboard. 
Roy  put  a  large  branch  on  the  door.  On 
Friday  before  Christmas  we  invited  Mrs. 
Menzemer  and  her  class,  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
her  class  and  Miss  Williamson  and  her  two 
boys.  We  made  our  room  tidy  and  pulled 
down  the  window  shades.  Then  we  all  sat 
down.  Miss  Hallman  told  Irene  to  go  and 
get  Mrs.  Menzemer.  Soon  all  the  children 
came  to  our  room.  Our  room  was  almost 
full.  Miss  Hallman  and  Miss  Williamson 
lighted  the  candles.  Leylan  turned  off  the 
light.    We  all  thought  the  tree  was  beauti- 

(Continued  on  Page  7  ) 
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It  is  with  regret  that  we  note  the  pass- 
ing of  another  who  has  helped  to  make 
history  for  the  profession  of  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf. 

On  January  5,  1924,  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns, 
Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Deaf,  died  of  heart  failure  while  sitting 
in  his  chair.  Dr.  Dobyns  has  not  been  well 
for  some  time  past  and  but  no  one  looked 
for  him  to  be  called  so  suddenly. 

For  many  years  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf;  but 
after  many  years  of  service  he  resigned  to 
become  president  of  a  girls'  school.  This, 
however,  was  not  his  favorite  work  and  he 
soon  gave  it  up  to  enter  again  upon  his 
chosen  profession  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  was  a 
man  who  stood  very  high  in  the  profession, 
always  ready  to  join  in  a  discussion  that 
would  help  to  clear  up  any  difficult  problem 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  or  any 
thing  related  to  their  lives. 

We  shall  miss  him  at  our  conventions, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  few  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  work,  who  are  left.  We  extend  our 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  the  School. 

— M. 


SET  THIS  FIRST 

Governor  Dixon  has  called  the  State 
Legislature  in  extraordinary  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  warrants  valid. 
In  order  to  make  the  appropriations  come 
within  the  estimated  income  of  the  state, 
the  governor  cut  practically  all  appropria- 
tions, before  signing  the  bills.  The  Su- 
preme Court  now  holds  that  this  was  not 
within  his  rights,  hence  the  call  to  make 
things  right.  — M. 


We  are  very  sorry  to  note  that  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton,  our  senator  and  one  of  our  physicians, 
has  been  forced  to  go  to  a  hospital  in  Balti- 
more for  treatment.  He  has  given  so  free- 
ly of  his  time  and  energy  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  school  goes  out  to  him  and  to 
Mrs.  Leighton.  We  sincerely  trust  that  he 
will  soon  return  to  us  well  and  strong. — M. 


We  rejoice  to  see  again  the  South  Dakota 
Advocate,  which  although  just  returned  to 
life  after  several  years  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, shows  no  symptoms  of  drowsiness  after 
its  long  hibernation,  but  exhibits  plenty  of 
life  and  vigor.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  its  regular  visits.  We  con- 
gratulate Superintendent  Welty  on  being 
able  to  reinstate  printing  in  his  school. — T. 


The  Deaf  Carolinian  mentions  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cornelius  Spruit,  at  his  home  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  on  December  15.  Mr. 
Spruit  was  for  many  years  a  faithful  and 
efficient  teacher  in  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf,  but  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
connected  with  the  Illinois  School.  His 
memory  will  be  long  venerated,  by  those  for 
whom  he  worked. — T. 


Just  at  present  the  Associate  Editor  is 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  the 
questions  for  the  mid-year  tests,  or  exam- 
inations. Examinations,  or  tests  of  some 
sort,  form  the  best  means  by  which  school 
authorises  can  make  anything  like  an  ac- 
curate estim^e  of  t'-e  rsil  progress  of  the 
pupil,  or  test  his  ability  to  do  the  work  of 
the  next  grade.  The  ability  to  do  the  work 
of  the  succeeding  grade  depends  not  alone 
upon  the  knowledge  already  acquired,  but 
still  more  upon  the  ability  to  apply  that 
knowledge, — in  other  words,  upon  the  abili- 
ty to  do  clear  and  accurate  thinking,  using 
as  material  the  knowledge  already  gained. 
Knowledge  is  of  benefit  to  the  pupil  only 
when  he  can  recall  it  and  apply  it  when  oc- 
casion requires.  The  individual  who 
knows  and  yet  "didn't  think,"  might  as  well 
not  know.  What  each  pupil  needs,  is  not 
onk'  to  acquire  certain  knowledge,  but  also 
to  learn  to  apply  it  to  conditions  where  it 
can  be  applied.  To  do  so,  he  must  see  the 
relations  of  the  different  isolated  bits  of 
knowledge  he  has  learned  from  day  to  day, 
and  put  that  knowledge  to  some  use,  not 
merely  reproduce  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  there  is  no  better  opportunity  to 
assist  the  pupil  in  forming  the  habits  of  do- 
ing this  for  himself  and  by  himself  than 
the  monthly,  or  semi-annual  test  in  which 
the  questions  are,  so  far  as  possible  so 
framed  as  to  lead  the  child  to  think  out  the 
relation  of  the  various  facts  to  one  another, 
or  to  apply  those  facts  to  some  real  problem 
of  life. — T. 


"THINK    OF   THE  TURN-OVER!" 

"The  average  woman  has  a  vocabulary  of 
only  eight  hundred  words."  It  is  a  small 
stock,  but  think  of  the  turn-over. — Oakland 
Tribune. 
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fill.  The  candles  looke  like  bright  stars. 
The  children  sat  very  quiet.  The  door 
opened.  Mr.  Menzemer,  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mrs.  Altop  came  in.  We  all  watched  the 
tree  until  the  candles  were  out.  Then  the 
visitors  went  home.  They  said,  "Thank 
you,"  to  Miss  Hallman. 


Mr.  Taylor  went  to  Helena  last  Saturday 
morning.  He  came  home  the  same  day. 
He  said  it  was  cold  in  Helena.  It  was  very 
cold  here.  There  was  a  blizzard  all  day 
and  night.  It  was  twenty-four  below  zero 
on  our  front  porch.  It  was  thirty-six  below 
in  town.  We  saw  two  sun-dogs.  Leylan 
Wood's  father  came  from  Harlowton.  He 
said  that  it  was  forty-five  below  zero  there. 
The  weather  has  changed  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant now. — Stepha  Tularski. 


All  the  teachers  were  on  duty  at  the 
Christmas  party.  Mr.  Kemp  was  chairman. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Study  and  Mr.  Low  played 
games  with  the  older  pupils.  Miss  Hall- 
man,  Miss  Williamson  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
played  with  the  little  ones.  Miss  Ander- 
son, Miss  Harrison,  Miss  Sturdevant  and 
Miss  Rathbun  took  care  of  the  refreshments. 
The  others  took  care  of  the  dance.  Miss 
Ross  and  the  blind  boys  played  for  the 
dance.    We  had  a  fine  time 

— Thelma  Penman. 


My  brother  sent  me  a  knife  for  Christ- 
mas. The  handle  is  black.  It  has  two 
blades.  One  blade  is  large  and  the  other  is 
small.  The  knife  is  very  sharp.  I  sharpen 
the  pencils  for  Mrs.  Taylor  every  day.  I 
can  peel  apples  with  my  knife.  I  can 
whittle  sticks  with  it.  I  was  glad  to  get  it 
for  Christmas. — Arthur  Thomas. 


New  Year's  day  was  a  happy  day.  I  said, 
"Happy  New  Year"  to  everybody.  Every 
one  said  "Happy  New  Year"  to  me.  For 
New  Year's  dinner  we  had  chicken,  hot  bis- 
cuit, gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  carrots  suc- 
cotash, cranberries,  pumpkin  pie,  nuts  and 
candy.  It  was  a  fine  dinner.  I  liked  it 
better  than  the  Christmas  dinner. 

—Everett  Gilliam. 


My  mother  came  from  Helena  on  the 
Saturday  after  Christmas.  She  was  here 
four  days.  She  was  in  our  schoolroom  all 
day  Friday.  Monday  was  my  birthday.  I 
received  a  birthday  cake  from  home.  It 
had  marsh-mallow  frosting  on  it.  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  so  the  cake  had 
twelve  candles  on  it.  I  took  my  cake  to  the 
table.  Mary  Bubnash  lit  the  candles.  I 
blew  them  out.  Mary  Bubnash  cut  the  cake 
into  fifteen  pieces.  She  passed  the  cake 
around  the  table.    Each  one  took  piece.  It 


was  a  fine  cake.  My  sister,  Marjorie  made 
it.    She  is  thirteen  years  old. 

— Marion  Sloan. 


We  made  a  Christmas  tree  in  our  school- 
room. We  put  a  Santa  Claus  at  the  top. 
We  put  birds  on  the  branches.  We  put  de- 
corations all  over  the  tree.  We  hung  a  tin- 
sel chain  and  icicles  over  it.  We  put  cotton 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  We  sprinkled  "snow" 
on  the  cotton.  The  tree  was  lovely.  It 
looked  cold.  It  looked  like  the  winter  time. 
We  had  fun  making  the  tree. 

— Maurice  Schoenberg. 


We  watch  the  sun  rise  every  morning. 
The  sun  rose  at  ten  minutes  past  eight  on 
December  12.  It  rose  at  twelve  minutes 
past  eight  on  December  13.  It  rose  at  fif- 
teen minutes  past  eight  on  December  14. 
We  love  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  moun- 
tains. The  mountains  are  white  and  the 
sky  is  blue.  The  clouds  are  white.  The 
sun  looks  like  fire.  It  is  beautiful.  We 
love  to  see  it. — Nettie  Farthing. 


THE   NEW  YEAR 

We  had  no  school  on  New  Year's  day.  We 
went  to  the  gymnasium  last  Tuesday.  We 
had  some  cakes  and  ice-cream.  We  played 
tag  with  the  girls  and  the  teachers.  Miss 
Hallman  played  the  piano.  We  danced  with 
the  girls  and  teachers.  I  chose  many  girls. 
Mr.  Finerty  went  to  the  gymnasium.  He 
said,  "What  time  will  you  go?"  Mr.  Men- 
zemer told  him  that  we  shall  go  to  bed  at 
10:30  o'clock.  We  had  a  good  time.  We 
went  to  skate  on  the  ice  yesterday  after- 
noon.   It  was  very    cold. — Edward  Baker. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY 

The  boys  decorated  the  gymnasium. 
Some  of  them  helped  the  officers  to  de- 
corate the  dining-room  last  Saturday 

Sunday  night  we  went  to  the  picture-show. 
There  were  three  titles  and  all  were  fine. 
Monday  afternoon,  we  brought  the  pack- 
ages to  the  gymnasium  and  put  them  a- 
round  the  tree  and  Mr.  Taylor  marked  and 
checked  the  packages. 

Monday  night,  we  waited  for  Santa  Claus 
and  the  children  watched  to  see  if  he  would 
come  to  see  them. 

At  seven  o'clock,  we  went  to  the  gymnasi- 
um and  took  our  seats.  We  watched  for 
Santa  Claus  and  he  came  out  of  the  fire- 
place. He  shook  hands  with  the  children. 
He  was  so  lively  and  active.  He  said  to 
us,  "good  bye"  and  he  went  away.  The 
officers  and  the  teachers  passed  the  pack- 
ages to  us.  After  receiving  the  packages, 
we  went  to  our  bed-rooms  and  the  trunk- 

fContinued  from  Page  10.) 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE' 
Evelyn   Krumm,  Reporter 

Evelyn  Krumm  has  a  new  little  cousin. 

Stepha  Tularski  often  complains  because 
she  never  gets  a  letter. 

Thelma  Penman  got  the  largest  box  of 
candy  from  her  friend. 

Marion  Sloan's  mother  came  to  see  Marion 
and  stayed  four  days. 

Helen  Johnson  is  waiting  for  her  sister, 
Bessie  to  come  to  see  her. 

Nettie  Farthing  got  a  new  dress  for  Christ- 
mas and  it  is  very  pretty. 

Margaret  Wilkinson  has  a  new  sweater 
and  is  proud  of  it.    It  is  a  tan  one. 

Stepha  Tularski  is  quite  a  dress-maker. 
She  is  making  a  pretty  dress  for  herself. 

Helen  Chinadle  got  a  vanity  case  from 
Evelyn  Krumm's  mother  and  is  proud  of  it. 

Thelma  Penman  got  a  wrist-watch  for 
Christmas  from  her  father  and  is  proud  of  it. 

Mildred  Christianson  is  the  last  girl  to 
enter  school.    We  hope  she  will  like  it  here. 

Myrtle  Molyneaux  had  her  hair  bobbed 
and  now  all  the  small  tots  have  their  hair 
bobbed. 

Gertie  Smidt  got  real  pearl  beads  from 
home  for  Christmas  and  is  really  proud  of 
them. 

Kathryn  Noyd  got  a  doll  carriage  for 
Christmas  and  she  plays  with  it  all  the 
time. 

Irene  Colwell  got  a  letter  saying  her  sister 
was  married  and  that  her  last  name  isn't 
Colwell  any  more. 

Velma  Goldizen  got  a  letter  from  her 
sister,  Olive  saying  she  is  at  home  now. 
She  came  from  Minnesota.  Velma  was 
surprised. 

Evelyn  Krumm  has  bobbed  her  hair.  It 
looks  as  if  all  the  girls  will  soon  have  their 
hair  bobbed. 

Irene  Breeding  got  so  many  packages  for 
Christmas.  She  said  it  was  the  first  time 
she  ever  had  so  many. 

Lillian  Pouliot  got  a  new  dress  for  Christ- 
mas and  is  very  proud  of  it.  She  wore  it 
the  first  thing  at  the  party. 

Marion  Sloan  got  the  largest  doll  of  the 
small  girls  for  Christmas  and  she  also  got 
a  complete  wardrobe  for  her  dolly. 

Adela  Chinadle  won  the  rope  climbing 
contest.  She  went  up  in  nine  seconds. 
Miss  Sturdevant  gave  her  some  candy. 

Laura  Manza  bobbed  her  hair  and  she 
looks  much  better.  She  had  her  picture 
taken  and  will  send  it  to  her  mother. 

Helen  Johnson  said  she  will  be  glad  when 
she  can  go  home  and  have  her  brother  teach 
her  how  to  drive  the  new  car  her  folks  have. 

Edith  Wilhelm,  Minnie  Gummow  and  May 
Yaeger   had   their   pictures   taken   at  the 


studio  and  they  gave  them  away  as  Christ- 
mas presents 

Minnie  Gummow,  Evelyn  Krumm,  Helen 
Johnson  and  Lillian  Pouliot  were  the  ones 
that  got  rings  for  Christmas  and  they  are 
all  pretty. 

Fern  and  Dorothy  Young  went  home  be- 
cause their  mother  was  sick.  They  reported 
a  good  time  on  Christmas  anyway.  Their 
mother  is  better. 

Lilly  Mattson,  a  former  pupil  of  this  school 
gave  us  a  surprise  when  she  came  to  visit 
us.  She  stayed  for  almost  three  days. 
She  was  here  at  the  New  Year  party. 

Montana  Parr's  mother  came  to  see  her 
just  a  few  days  before  Christmas  and  had  a 
box  for  her.  Montana  was  going  to  open  it 
but  her  mother  wouldn't  let  her.  She  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Menzemer  till  Christmas  eve. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
George  E.  Drinville,  Reporter 

William  Yaeger  was  very  much  pleased  to 
be  remembered  by  his  home  folks  for  Christ- 
mas. 

Everett  Gilliam  spends  most  of  his  time 
out  of  school  coasting  near  the  main  build- 
ing. 

-idolph  Renner  is  trying  hard  to  play 
basketball  as  he  hopes  to  be  in  the  first 
team. 

Leonard  Mount  knew  that  a  package  was 
from  home.  He  liked  his  presents  very 
much. 

Edwin  Seiler  seemed  to  enjoy  falling  on 
the  tunnel.  No  wonder,  he  is  really  very 
tough. 

Emil  Bennett  got  a  package  which  con- 
tained a  suit,  shoes,  and  other  useful  things 
to  wear. 

Loraine  Barker  ,was  moved  into  Miss 
Williamson's  class  as  he  needs  to  be  taught 
how  to  talk. 

Willis  Holloway  never  gets  tired  of  play- 
ing around  the  school.  He  is  very  full  of 
mischief  and  is  always  happy. 

Henry  Nickerson  is  often  sent  to  the 
Monitor  office  to  bring  back  some  types  to 
be  pressed.    I  wonder  if  he  likes  this  job. 

Billy  Mayer  was  glad  to  have  his  parents 
with  him  for  Christmas.  They  stayed  here 
for  only  a  few  hours  and  went  back  to 
Anaconda. 

Frank  Amann  is  with  us  again.  He  has 
been  having  trouble  with  his  eyes.  He  was 
taken  care  of  by  a  Spokane  doctor.  His 
eyes  are  all  right  now. 

Leylan  Wood's  father  was  here  to  pay 
him  a  visit  for  a  few  hours.  In  the  after- 
noon he  went  to  Helena  to  work  as  State 
Purchasing  Agent. 
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Jed  Moe's  parents,  sister  and  brother 
spent  Christmas  with  him.  We  believe 
that  they  had  a  wonderful  time  while  they 
stayed  here. 

Mr.  Coyne  of  Helena,  Montana  was  here 
to  visit  on  Christinas  Day.  He  went  from 
here  to  Washington  where  he  expected  to 
visit  his  old  friends. 

Harry  and  Maurice  Schoenberg  were 
much  pleased  that  their  sisters  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  remembered  them  for  Christmas  by 
sending  them  nice  big  presents. 

John  Nagel  is  becoming  a  wonderful  bas- 
ketball player.  He  threw  a  ball  into  the 
basket  three  times  in  succession  from  long 
distance.    Keep  it  up,  John! 

Fulton  and  Walter  Herbold  were  much 
pleased  to  hear  that  their  brother,  Harry  has 
a  job  engraving  cards  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
They  hope  that  he  will  like  it. 

Arthur  Thomas  got  a  letter  which  was 
sent  by  his  aunt  in  England.  This  letter 
from  another  country  with  a  different  kind 
of  stamp  on  it  was  curosity  to  many  of  the 
boys. 

The  small  boys  are  really  happy  over  the 
fact  that  the  weather  will  make  the  ice 
strong  enough  to  be  used  for  skating.  In 
a  few  days  they  will  go  skating  if  the 
weather  will  permit 

The  boys  wish  to  thank  the  teachers 
and  officers  for  their  kindness  and  thought- 
fulness  in  remembering  them  for  Christmas 
by  sending  them  such  nice  presents.  We 
wish  them  all  lots  of  luck  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Bert  Castellano,  a  former  pupil  of 
this  school,  visited  here  at  Christmas  time. 
He  stayed  in  town  for  nearly  five  da/s.  He 
reported  that  he  surely  had  an  enjoyable 
time  and  also  he  was  well  pleased  to  see 
his  old  friends  again. 


DETOUR? 

"ROAD  CLOSED — DETOUR."  We  sug- 
gested as  an  indoor  sport  for  blind  people 
the  figurative  tearing  down  of  signs  like 
the  above  from  the  roads  of  life.  It's  being 
done.    Let's  advertise  the  game! 

"Read  what  Henry  Ford  says  about  a 
blind  bov  in  one  of  his  shops:  'A  blind  man 
was  assigned  to  the  stock  department  to 
count  bolts  and  nuts  for  shipmen*  to  branch 
establishments.  Two  other  able-bodied  men 
were  already  employed  on  this  work.  In 
two  days  the  foreman  sent  a  note  to  the 
transfer  department  releasing  the  able- 
bodied  men,  because  the  blind  man  was  able 
to  do  not  only  his  own  work  but  also  the 
work  that  had  been  done  by  the  sound  men.' 
That  didn't  take  genius.  The  handicapped 
blind  man  had  trained  his  remaining  senses 
to  serve  him  to  their  utmost  and  the  result 
was  high  efficiency." 

One  sign  down,  and  more  to  go! 

— The  Virginia  Guide. 


(Continued  from  Page 4.) 

part  of  the  work.  But  it  was  a  pitifully 
short  time  until  his  keen  mind,  in  check- 
ing up  results,  found  his  relative  cheating 
him.  In  seeking  a  settlement,  the  uncle 
turned  to  bluster  and  argument  and  seemed 
to  think  he  was  dealing  with  a  mere  child. 
I  have  heard  of  other  cases  such  as  where  a 
farmer  gave  the  boy  a  calf,  let  him  raise  it 
as  his  own,  then  without  consulting  the  boy 
sold  the  animal  and  pocketed  the  money. 
Upon  analysis,  this  act  will  always  be  found 
the  starting  point  of  the  divergence  of  in- 
terests which  make  a  future  business  alli- 
ance impossible.  It  is  the  downfall  of  the 
father's  integrity  in  the  estimation  of  the 
son. 

The  young  man  of  whom  I  speak  real- 
ized the  position  he  was  in,  and  kept  his 
mouth  shut.  Incidentally,  he  set  about 
preparations  for  an  immediate  change. 
Had  the  uncle  been  less  eager  to  grasp  the 
present  dollar,  less  disposed  to  discount 
the  young  man's  ability,  he  might  now  be 
sharing  the  income  of  what  was  a  real 
asset;  that  keen,  young  mind. 

Another  deaf  youth,  whose  father  was 
reasonably  well  off  in  the  world's  goods, 
left  the  home  fireside  because  the  people 
of  the  community  felt  that  in  his  handi- 
capped condition  he  ought  not  to  be  forced 
to  work  for  a  living,  and  with  one  accord 
turned  the  boy  down  when  he  sought  a 
steady  job  The  father  was  kind,  but  he 
looked  at  the  whole  matter  in  amusement, 
and  indicated  that  he  would  rather  sup- 
port nis  boy  about  home  than  become  ag- 
gressive in  getting  the  boy  a  place  with 
any  of  his  business  friends.  Since  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  boy's  abilities,  he 
naturally  could  not  recommend  him.  The 
youth  sought  his  opening  among  strangers, 
found  it,  and  is  now  in  a  responsible  posi- 
tion, directing  the  labor  of  others. 

When  you  look  about  you  and  find  deaf 
men  making  their  way  successfully  in  many 
ways  of  honorable  business,  supporting 
families  and  raising  fine  children  of  their 
generation,  can  not  you  realize  the  potenti- 
al abilities  of  that  deaf  son Can't  you  get 
your  mind  adjusted  to  the  point  where  you 
can  take  hold  of  him  and  treat  him  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  as  he  expects  to  be  treated  in 
his  home  community;  exactly  as  other 
young  men  are  treated,  given  the  same  op- 
portunities to  take  hold,  and  rewarded  as 
other  young  men  are  rewarded. 

My  answer  is:  you  will  if  you  are  wise. 
You  will  sit  up  nights  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  him  in  school.  You  will  purge  your- 
self of  the  maudlin  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity which  inevitably  envelops  any  child 
who  is  afflicted.  You  will  work  for  that 
boy  and  plan  for  him  just  as  you  would 
for  the  others.  You  will  learn  to  talk  to 
him  freely  in  the  language  he  loves  the 
best ;  and  you  will  find  him  making  a  val- 
iant effort  to  meet  you  half  way  in  the  lan- 
guage business.  And  if  your  own  education 
is  conducted  skillfully  enough  to  enable  you 
to  gain  and  hold  that  boy's  companionship, 
you  will  be  qualified  to  work  out  a  success- 
ful plan  for  a  business  partnership  mutual- 
ly advantageous. — By  T.  L.  Anderson  in  the 
Iowa  Hawkeye. 
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rooms.    We  all  opened  our  packages. 

I  found  a  wrist-watch,  two  ties,  a  pair  of 
bedroom  slippers,  some  stationary  and  six- 
teen cards. 

We  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep  and  some 
of  the  boys  were  mischievous  and  gave  us 
a  lot  of  trouble  looking  for  them 

Next  day,  we  had  no  school.  In  the  morn- 
ing, we  said,  "Merry  Christmas." 

At  7:30,  we  went  in  line  to  the  dining- 
room.  We  ate  our  breakfast.  Mr.  Altop 
told  all  the  boys  and  girls  that  Mr.  McKin- 
non,  Pinerty,  Ivey  and  Scott  gave  us  apples 
for  Xmas. 

We  must  remember  them  for  giving  us 
such  a  nice  present. 

After  breakfast,  we  swept  our  rooms. 
The    children    played     with    their  toys. 

I  watched  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayer  from 
Anaconda.  At  9:30,  they  came  and  I  ran  to 
them  and  shook  hands  with  them  and 
showed  them  the  office.  Mrs.  Altop  took 
their  deaf  son,  Billy  to  them  and  took  them 
all  down  stairs  to  see  the  boys. 

At  noon  we  had  a  big  Christmas  dinner. 
Mr.  Menzmer  told  us  that  Mr.  Wood  was 
good  to  us  to  buy  such  nice  food  for  our 
dinner. 

MENU 

Vermicelli  Soup  Crackers 
Roast  Duck  Roast  Turkey 

Oyster  Dressing 
Giblet  Gravy 
Browned  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 
Mashed   Irish  Potatoes 
Peas  Celery 
Cranberry  Sauce 
Horse  Radish 
Pumpkin  Pie  Mince  Pie 

Coffee  Tea  Milk 

After  the  dinner,  we  played  and  some  of 
the  boys  went  skating  on  the  ice.  In  the 
evening,  we  changed  our  clothes  for  the 
party.  At  7:00  o'clock,  we  went  in  a  line 
to  the  gymnasium  and  took  our  seats. 

Some  of  the  boys  served  the  refreshments. 
The  refreshments  were  the  following: 
Cheese  crackers,  cake,  ice-cream,  coffee 
and  milk 

After  the  refreshments,  the  boys  hurried  to 
wash  the  dishes.  Miss  Anderson  told  us 
that  we  had  no  school  the  next  day.  We 
all  were  happy.  We  marched  around  the 
gymnasium.  We  played  games  and  after 
playing  games,  we  moved  the  piano  near  the 
tree.  We  danced  around  the  tree  for  a  long 
time.    After  the  dance,   we   went  to  bed. 

Next  day,  we  had  no  school.  Some  boys 
went  skating  and  hunting.    I  went  skating. 

In  the  evening,  the  boys  played  basket- 
ball with  the  High  School  boys.  The  High 
School  boys  won  but  the  deaf  boys'  score 
was  much  better  than  the  time  before. 
The  score  was  14  to  23.  We  enjoyed  the 
Christmas  holiday.  We  all  thanked  Mr. 
Menzemer  and  all  the  teachers  for  giving 
us  a  good  time. — Henry  Nickerson. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 


John  Lambert  was  delighted  to  receive  a 
letter  from  his  mother  containing  a  check 
for  five  dollars;  part  was  for  clothing  and 
part  for  spending  money.  John  went  to 
town  that  week  and  bought  Christmas  pre- 
sents for  the  family. 

Two  of  the  boys,  Hugh  Shields  and  Joe 
Zunich  are  interested  in  musical  instru- 
ments. Hugh  has  a  nice  ukulele  and  case 
and  Joe  got  a  violin  for  Christmas. 

John  Selon  was  pleased  to  receive  so 
many  cards  at  Christmas  time.  Most  of  his 
friends  remembered  him. 

John  Antelope  and  Prank  Heffern  helped 
celebrate  the  New  Year  by  ringing  a  loud 
cow-bell.  They  soon  had  all  in  the  house 
wide  awake. 

Jacob  Roberts  is  much  interested  in  Arith- 
metic. He  spends  his  spare  time  working 
examples. 

Henry  Russell  is  learning  to  play  an  ac- 
companiment to  John  Selon's  solo  '"I  Love 
You  Truly." 

Oscar  Schoberg  received  a  book  for  Christ- 
mas and  he  enjoys  reading  it.  It  is 
"Laramie  Holds  the  Range"  by  Prank  H. 
Spearman. 

Bert  Goodwin  had  a  letter  from  his  ajnt 
Belle  and  she  sent  him  a  dollar.  Bert  felt 
quite  rich. 

Harold  Ferguson  is  very  an  :ious  to  hear 
from  home  as  it  has  been  quite  a  while 
since  he  had  a  letter. 

Andy  Mikkelson  was  disappointed  because 
his  father  did  not  come  to  visit  him.  He 
was  in  Butte  a  few  days  on  bisiness. 

Ernest  Watt  was  glad  to  hear  that  they 
had  some  victrola  records  at  home.  He  is 
anvious  for  summer  to  come  so  he  can  hear 
them. 

Everett  Cummings  gets  a  letter  from  home 
every  week.  Butte  is  very  quiet  now  but  he 
is  glad  to  hear  from  there  just  the  same. 

Charlie  Kauffman  is  growing  very  fast 
and  can  not  be  considered  a  little  boy  any 
longer. 

Pat  Callahan  is  enjoying  the  ice  on  the 
river  these  days.  He  hopes  it  stays  cold 
and  we  can  go  to  the  lake  soon. 


LOCALS   FOR   THE   GIRLS'  SIDE 
Ester  Spoonemore,  Reporter 


Myrtle  Walker  was  fortunate;  she  got  two 
dolls  for  Christmas.  One  was  a  boy  doll 
and  one  was  a  girl  doll. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Helena  sent  a  nice 
box  to  the  Blind  Department.  Ethel  Kee- 
land  got  a  pretty  string  of  green  beads, 
Esther  Spoonemore  got  a  kewpie,  and  Alma 
Jensen  a  pretty  pink  hair  ribbon.  The 
pupils  are  very  grateful  to  the  girls  for  re- 
membering them. 
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The  pupils  of  the  Blind  Department  thank 
the  teachers  and  officers  and  all  others  who 
so  kindly  remembered  them  at  Christmas 
time.  All  had  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year. 


carried.  The  program  for  the  next  meeting 
was  read  after  which  the  society  adjourned. 
Miss  Russell  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

John  Selon,  Sec'y. 


CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its  regular 
meeting  December  1  with  all  members  pre- 
sent. The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  The  Presi- 
dent then  appointed  a  critic.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  then  given: 

Recitation — "The  Blue  and  the  Grey" 

Joe  Zunich 
Piano  solo — "Summer's  Reverie" 

Hugh  Shields 
Recitation — "Old  Montana" 

Jacob  Roberts 
Piano  solo — "Winter's  Eve" 

Oscar  Schoberg 
Recitation — "January" 

Esther  Spoonemore 
Piano  solo — "In  the  Springtime" 

John  Lambert 
Recitation — 'May" 

John  Lambert 
Vocal  solo — '  I  Love  You  Truly" 

John  Selon 
Recitation — "Charge     of    the  Light 
Brigade" 

Bert  Goodwin 
The  critic's  report  was  favorable.  Sever- 
al songs  in  unison  were  then  given  by  the 
society.  The  program  for  the  ne:ct  meet- 
ing was  read.  Mr.  Morris  was  the  teacher 
on  duty.  Then  society  adjourned  until 
December  15. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


On  Dec.  15,  the  society  met  in  regular  ses- 
sion. All  members  were  present.  The 
president  appointed  a  critic.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  stood 
approved.    The  program  was  as  follows:  — 

Recitation — "To  be  Glad" 

Alma  Jensen 
Vocal  solo — "The  Snowball  Bush" 

Ethel  Keeland 
Recitation — "Paul  Revere's  Ride" 

Frank  Heffern 
Vocal  solo — "Barefoot  Trail" 

Pat  Callahan 
Recitation — "If    you  have  anything 
Good  to  Say" 

Ernest  Watt 
Piano  solo — "In  the  Forest" 

Charlie  Kauffman 
Recitation — "What  I  Live  For" 

Harold  Ferguson 
Recitation — "Loyal  Hearts" 

Henry  Russell 
Piano  solo — "Little  Straglers" 
Everett  Cummings 
The  critic's  report  was  favorable.    It  was 
moved  that  Hugh  Shields  be  reprimanded 
for  failing  to  obey  the  society's  order  but 
the  motion  did   not  carry.    Hugh  Shields 
made  a  motion  that  Everett  Cummings  be 
fined  ten  cents  for  whispering;  this  motion 
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Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Breeding,  Irene 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Bennett,  Emil 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Colwell,  Irene 
Christie.Ethel 
Christianson,  M. 
Drinville,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Moe,  Jed 


Mount,  Leonard 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Olbu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Penman,  Thelma 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Renner,  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sloan,  Marion 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
Thomas  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Heffern,  Frank 
Jensen,  Alma 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Mikkelson,  Andy 
Roberts,  Jacob 


Russell,  Henry 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Selon,  John 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Walker,  Myrtle 
Watt  Ernest 


TEN  MISTAKES  IN  LIFE 

Judge  McCormick,  of  San  Francisco  says 
these  are  the  ten  mistakes  of  life: 

1.  To  attempt  to  set  up  your  own  standard 
of  right  and  wrong. 

2.  To  try  to  measure  the  enjoyments  of 
others  by  your  own. 

3.  To  expect  uniformity  of  opinions  in  this 
world. 

4.  To  fail  to  make  allowances  for  inexperi- 
ence. 

5.  To  endeavor  to    mold    all  dispostions 
alike. 

6.  Not  to  yield  to  unimportant  trifles. 

7.  To  look  for  perfection  in  our  own  actions. 

8.  To   worry  ourselves   and   others  about 
what  cannot  be  remedied 

9.  Not  to  help  everybody,  whenever,  how- 
ever, and  wherever  we  can. 

10.  To  consider  anything  impossible  that  we 
cannot  ourselves  perform. 

— Selected, 
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A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

The  old  year  now  has  run  his  pace. 

The  new  year  comes  to  fill  his  place. 

The  old  year  brought  much  love  and  joy 

To  every  little  girl  and  boy. 

Oh!  may  the  new  pear  happy  be, 

And  full  of  good  for  you  and  me. — Sel. 


MR.  MOUSE 

Mother  Mouse,  Father  Mouse,  and  their 
three  little  baby  mice  lived  in  a  hole  in  the 
pantry  wall. 

They  ran  very  softly,  and  did  not  make 
any  noise.  One  night  Father  Mouse  came 
out  of  the  hole  and  looked  for  something  to 
eat. 

He  saw  some  cheese  on  a  plate.  A  gray 
cat  saw  him  and  chased  him.  He  ran  home 
very  fast.  The  cat  did  not  catch  him.  The 
baby  mice  had  no  cheese  for  supper. 

Who  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  wall? 

How  many  mice  lived  in  the  hole? 

Where  did  the  mice  live? 

How  did  they  run? 

Who  came  out  of  the  hole  one  night? 

What  did  he  want? 

What  did  he  see  on  a  plate? 

Who  saw  him? 

What  did  the  gray  cat  do? 

Where  did  Mr.  Mouse  run? 

Did  the  cat  catch  him? 

Did  the  baby  mice  have  any  cheese  for 
supper? 


AN    ESKIMO  GIRL. 

I  am  a  little  Eskimo  girl. 
I  live  in  the  far  North. 
It  is  so  cold  here  trees  will  not  grow. 
My  dress  is  made  of  fur. 
My  house  is  made  of  snow. 
It  is  called  an  igloo. 
My  father  hunts  the  bear  and  seal. 
These  animals    are    used  for    food  and 
clothes. 

I  like  to  eat  fat. 
It  keeps  me  warm. 

In  the  summer  time  I  wear  a  dress  made 
of  skins. 

What  is  your  dress  made  of? 


OUR  CAT. 


Our  cat  has  three  little  kittens.  The 
mother  cat  plays  with  the  kittens.  We 
carry  the  kittens  in  our  hands, 
cat  carries  them  in  her  mouth, 
loves  her  babies. 


THE    BIRDIES'  BREAKFAST 

Two  little  birdies 
One  wintry  day 
Began  to  wonder 
And  then  to  say, 
"How  about  breakfast, 
This  wintry  day?" 

Two  little  maidens 
One  wintry  day 
Into  the  garden 
Wended  their  way, 
Where  the  snow  lay  deep 
That  wintry  day. 

They  swept  the  snow 
With  a  broom  away, 
They  scattered  crumbs 
And  went  to  play; 
So  the  birdies  had  breakfast 
That  wintry  day. — Selected. 


The  mother 
The  mother 
We  like  the  kittens,  too. 

— Selected. 


DICKY  SMILEY'S  BIRTHDAY 

Dicky  ^  miley  lived  w ith  his  mama,  who 
was  very  poor  and  did  sewing  for  a  living. 
Dicky  helped  her  all  he  could  and  whenever 
she  had  any  pennies  or  nic!cel3  to  spare,  she 
gave  them  to  Dicky  for  his  bank. 

One  day  he  took  his  money  out  and 
counted  it  and  found  he  had  a  whole  dollar. 

As  it  was  his  bii\hday  and  he  had  been 
such  a  good  boy,  his  mama  said  he  might 
spend  it  just  as  he  liked. 

"Oh,  I'll  buy  a  tool-box,"  he  said,  and  then 
I  can  make  lots  of  pretty  things!" 

On  his  way  to  the  store,  he  saw  a  little 
girl  sitting  on  the  sidewalk  crying. 

"What  is  the  matter,  little  girl?"  he  asked. 
"Oh,  a  man  took  my  little  dog  away  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  a  collar!"  "Let's  go 
and  get  him,"  said  Dicky.  When  they  came 
to  the  man's  house,  he  told  them  they  would 
have  to  give  him  a  dollar. 

The  little  girl  cried  and  said  she  didn't 
have  a  dollar. 

Poor  Dicky  had  a  dollar,  but  oh!  he 
wanted  that  tool-box.  He  had  waited  and 
saved  for  it  so  long.  But  he  looked  at  the 
little  girl  again  and  felt  so  sorry  for  her 
that  he  pulled  the  money  out  of  his  pocket 
;  .  i  g£  ve  it  to  the  man,  who  gave  the  little 
girl  her  dog. 

When  he  got  home,  he  told  his  mother  all 
about  it.  She  told  him  she  was  sorry  he 
couldn't  get  his  tool-box,  but  was  very  glad 
he  had  been  kind  to  the  little  girl. 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door 
and  when  Dicky  opened  it,  a  boy  gave  him 
the  money  which  the  man  had  sent  back. 
What  a  happy  boy  Dicky  was  as  he  ran  to 
the  store!  — Adapted. 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING 
ADMISSION 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  is  open  to  all  children  of  the 
state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  affliction, 
are  unable  to  gain  gain  education  in 
the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated 
with  an  offensive  or  contagious  "dis- 
ease, or  who  is  an  invalid  so  confirm- 
ed as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an 
asylum,  nor  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  cannot  see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an 
almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a 
hospital.  It  is  conducted  strictly  as 
an  educational  institution  and  is  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of 
the  state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf 
or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  de- 
pendent upon  county  aid,  an  order  of 
court  to  that  effect  as  provided  by  the 
law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of 
such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In 
all  cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to 
said  school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for 
necessary  clothing  and  transportation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
district  where  such  person  resides  up- 
on application  of  any  relative  or  friend 
or  any  officer  of  the  county  where 
said  person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem 
the  person  a  proper  subject,  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing 
and  transportation  at  the  expense  of 


the  county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his 
proper  accounts  therefore  quarter 
annually  the  County  Commissioners 
shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  county  treasury 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodg- 
ing, laundry,  medical  attendance 
instruction  and  school  supplies  but 
can  not  pay  traveling  expense  to  and 
from  the,  school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September 
and  closes  the  second  Wednesday  in 
June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  home  unless  there  are 
excellent  reasons  and  conditions 
justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  Sthe  session  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at 
any  time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the 
institution  for  inability  to  receive 
instruction,  from  sickness  or  other 
cause  of  for  continued  misconduct 
and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after 
a  pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to 
learn,  such  pupil  cannot  change  to 
other  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  President,  the  change  would  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  "School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind" 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana. 


